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BLLEN’S CORDIAL RECEPTION BY MR. TEMPLE, 


A WIFE'S STORY. 
CIIAPTER V.—OLD FRIENDS. 

I map lived in London a year, when one morning 
a card was put into my hand. It bore the name 
of “ Henry Temple,” and the gentleman was wait- 
ing in the library, I was told. 

Henry Temple, my old companion, and almost 
playfellow at Fair Holt! I had not quite forgot- 
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ten him; and his name called up very painful 
thoughts and feelings in my mind. I remembered 
my father and our happy home, and my father’s 
friend, Mr. Temple. I had not used him very 
well. I had promised to write to him often, and 
he had often written to me; but I had neglected 
my promise, and for some months I had not sent 
him a line. 
xx 
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“Shall I say you are engaged, Miss Ellen ?” 
asked Susan, when I sat lost in thought, with the 
card before me. 

“Oh, no; tell Mr. Temple I will step down 
directly.” 

When Susan was gone, I glanced almost uncon- 
sciously at my image in the glass. “ He will 
scarcely know me, I should think,” I said to my- 
self: “ I wonder whether he is as much altered as 
I am.” 

No, he was not much altered, except that he 
had grown into manhood. He met me with his 
old smile, and his frank, cordial manner. 

“T thought Miss Maitland would not refuse to 
see an old friend,” he said; “ though they did at 
first seem to doubt whether you were ‘ at home.’ ” 
He laid a peculiar emphasis on the last words. 

I blushed painfully, for I knew how Harry had 
formerly condemned this kind of deception. 
Moreover, I knew that it was a frequent practice 
of my aunt and cousin to be “not at home” to 
visitors whom they did not wish to receive. They 
justified this “ conventionalism of society,” as they 
called it, but I had never willingly allowed it to be 
used for me, and I said so. 

“And oh, Harry,” I said—“‘ Mr. Temple, I 
mean zs 

“Let it be Harry,” said he, with a smile; “ it 
does me good to find that you have not forgotten 
my old familiar name.” 

“ Well, then, Harry—I am so glad to see you; 
and you must not notice me if I cry a little, for 
you have put me in mind of the dear old times 
that are gone for ever.” 

“They are, indeed,” he said; “but, Ellen, I 
have a message to you from my uncle; and a se- 
vere lecture to give you from him,” he added, 
good-humouredly. “ He says that you have quite 
turned him off.” 

Oh, no, no, I had not done that, I said, 
eagerly; but I had lately had so much to do, and 
so forth. My reader, if a young lady, will under- 
stand the excuses I found for having neglected the 
correspondence of an old and grave friend. 

“ Will you prove that you have not forgotten 
my uncle,” said Henry, “by accepting his invita- 
tion? He wants you to pay him a Jong visit.” 

This, indeed, was the object of Henry’s calling 
on me; apd I learned further from him that he 
had been spending some weeks at the parsonage, 
and was now on his way, through London, to his 
own estate in Sussex. He had left college, and 
was hesitating whether he should spend a year or 
two in travelling, or settle down quietly at home 
with his widowed mother. I need not prolong my 
account of this interview. I introduced Harry to 
my aunt and cousins, and he was invited to dine 
with us. He often called again during the two or 
three weeks he remained in London, and before he 
pursued his homeward journey, he had, from some 
cause or other, de+ermined that he would not leave 
England. Meanw..ile, I had obtained my guar- 
dian’s consent to spend a few weeks at Mr. Temple’s 
parsonage, and on the day that I took the journey 
Harry ‘Temple left London also, going southward. 

My kind friend Mr. Temple received me with 
warm affection, and Mrs. Harrison, his old house- 
keeper, wept for joy, as she said, when she first 
saw me. Hers were not the only tears that were 











shed. A host of tumultuous thoughts and re- 
membrances rushed upon me when I entered the 
old parsonage, and I was glad to escape to the 
chamber which had been prepared for me, to hide 
my emotions. As for Susan, who had accompanied 
me—the faithful old servant who had been my 
nursemaid in childhood, and my “lady’s maid” in 
later years—she fairly cried and laughed in the 
same breath, to find herself again among old 
scenes, and to see old remembered faces. 

I passed the evening of that day with Mr. 


Temple, in his library—the room with which I had . 


been so familiar in my childhood. The very books 
ranged in rows on their shelves were old acquaint- 
ances, and a great ink-blotch on the carpet re- 
minded me of an accident which had befallen me 
ten years before, and of the gentleness and good 
temper of my host. 

“T owe you a new carpet for this, sir,” I said, 
pointing to the memento. 

“No, Ellen,” he replied; “I look upon that 
blot as a dear friend, because it reminds me of 
you. I would not part with it on any account.” 

From the windows of the old-fashioned library 
could be seen the roof and chimneys of Fair Holt, 
and the tall, thick trees by which it was belted in, 
as well as the path through the meadows along 
which I had so often tripped in by-gone days. 
The sight made me sad. 

Fair Holt had a tenant. My uncle had man- 
aged this without much difficulty, and, as he had 
said, it took a world of trouble off his hands, 
besides being advantageous to me. And yet the 
sight of the old house, together with the thought 
that I was—for this time, at least—shut out of 
it, distressed me. 

Mr. Temple soon turned the conversation to 
other topics, however: he led me on to talk of my 
London history. But, alas! there was much iu 
that which I hesitated to tell. I did not like, for 
instance, to speak of my frequent visits to the 
theatre, of meaningless morning visits, or of 
evening parties from which cards and dancing 
were not always excluded, and which were some- 
times kept up through half thenight. Much less 
could I have found courage and humility (it re- 
quires courage to be humble and penitent) to have 
told him then that I rarely found time for reading 
the Bible, and that I shrunk from self-examination 
and secret prayer. 

I know not whether my dear old friend was 
quite satisfied with the hesitating account I gaye 
of myself. He said nothing, however, and began 
to speak of my father—tenderly, affectionately, 
and sympathizingly: he told me how he daily 
missed the frequent intercourse which had formerly 
given him such pleasure—that the village seemed 
a different and a sadder place, now that he was 
gone; but that all this regret was lost in exulta- 
tion when he remembered—and he never ceased to 
remember—the glorious “ inheritance of the saints 
in light,” the fulness of joy which is at God’s 
right hand, and the pleasures which are for ever- 
more, into which the redeemed and happy spirit of 
my father had entered. 

“Oh, Ellen!” he said, “we do not sorrow as 
those who have no hope; ‘ for if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.’ 
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What should we do, Ellen, without the gospel, 
which brings to us light, life, and immortality P” 

I was too sensibly affected by Mr. Temple’s re- 
ference to my father to reply; and oh! what 
could I have said then, but that I had guiltily and 
madly trifled, and was still trifling, with the hopes 
and promises of the gospel ? 

“ As for myself,’ continued Mr. Temple, “it 
seems to me that it cannot be long before I shall 
also—to use the words of the Psalmist—‘ go 
hence, and be no more.’ ” 

“ Do not say that, sir,” I said. ‘“ What shall I 
do, if all whom I love are to be taken from me ?” 
I was indeed, and not without reason, distressed 
to hear him speak thus. I had noticed how much 
my good old friend was changed since I parted 
from him a year before. He had become pale and 
infirm, not from years so much as from failing 
health. Harry had partly prepared me for this ; 
but the alteration was greater than I had expected 
to find it. His cheerful conversation, indeed, had 
banished the thought from my mind; but now he 
himself recalled it. 

“ But, dear Ellen,’’ he said, in answer to my 
sorrowful exclamation, ‘ you know that if all our 
earthly friends die, there is one Friend who lives 
for ever; and, after all, it will not be an eternal 
parting, will it? Oh, we must not suffer it to be 
an eternal parting, Ellen. Itneed not be. As to 
myself,” he continued, “I hope I am able to say 
that, at last, I am willing to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better. But I did not mean 
to distress you,” he went on; “and I will not 
speak any more of this now.” And then he 
turned the conversation to the old people in the 
village whom I had known, and gave me the his- 
tory of much that had passed around him during 
the last year. And he did not forget to tell me 
that my little Shetland pony, of which he had 
taken charge, was fat and frolicksome. 

It was late before we parted that evening, and 
when I retired to my chamber I had no inclina- 
tion to lay my head on my pillow. My heart was 
sad: I almost wished I had not accepted Mr. 'Tem- 
ple’s invitation. A Bible lay on the dressing- 
table, and I mechanically opened it; but the first 
words on which my eyes fell seemed to reproach 
me for past neglect, and I hastily closed it. At 
length I sani into an unquiet slumber.! 


CHAPTER VI.—“ AN EXCELLENT CONNEXION” FORMED. 
Wirn the dawn of the following day came more 
pleasurable thoughts. The bright sunshine 
streamed into my chamber, and when I opened 
the window the cool air fanned my cheek; while 
the green meadows around, and the woodlands in 
the distance, with the sparkling river which wound 
through the valley, refreshed both my eye and my 
mind, Only those, perhaps, who have been for 
some time mewed up in a close and crowded city 
can understand the character of that elasticity pro- 
duced by a sudden withdrawment into the ever 
fresh and reviving scenes of nature. 

And when I descended from my room, and met 
my cheerful old friend at the breakfast table, and 
listened to the well-remembered tones of his voice 
at family prayer, and afterwards took his arm and 





walked with him into his garden, I recalled the 
half-formed wish of the previous night that I had 
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disregarded his invitation. And when subse- 
quently I went into the meadow where Plato, my 
dear little Shetland pony, was quietly grazing—fat 
and flourishing, as Mr. Temple had told me—and 
saw him prick up his ears at the sound of my voice, 
and then trot towards me, to rub his short, dumpy 
nose into my hands as he had been wont to do, in 
search of a cake or an apple, it was as much as I 
could do to keep my gratification within bounds. 

I will not linger, however, over this part of my 
history. Let it suffice to say that much that was 
pleasant, mingled with some things which were 
painful, varied this summer visit to the scenes of my 
childhood. I renewed my friendship with my old 
teacher, Mrs. Page, and sought out my father’s old 
servants—or rather, Susan did this for me. I went 
round the village, and looked in at the almms-houses 
and the school, and was pleased that there were 
many among the young and old who had not for- 
gotten me. I rode out on my Shetland pony, and 
walked out with Mr. Temple through the fields 
and along the shady bye-paths I had trodden when 
a child. I visited my father’s and my mother’s 
graves, and wept bitterly there. I was invited to 
Fair Holt; but my heart failed me. If it had 
remained deserted, I could have wandered alone 
over its desolate chambers, dismantled rooms, and 
neglected garden; and might have found some of 
“the joy of grief,” perhaps, in a free indulgence 
of it. It might, too, have been beneficial to me. 
But I could not bear to see if gay and cheerful, 
inhabited by strangers ; so I never ventured nearer 
to Fair Holt than the entrance-gate to the large 
meadow. 

I had been a month at .the parsonage ; and the 
quiet life seemed to exert a salutary influence over 
my soul. There were times, indeed, when I could 
almost have unburdened my mind and revealed 
my causes of dissatisfaction to my kind friend ; 
but my heart failed me. 

I received a letter from my cousin Clara, which, 
it may be, also helped to turn the current of my 
thought into another channel. It contained news 
of her approaching nuptials. Her hand had been 
sought and won, it seemed, with some rapidity, 
for the wedding was to take place within a few 
weeks’ space; and she besought my return to 
London as her bridesmaid. 

I was surprised at the news and the request, 
and yet more astounded when she named the 
bridegroom-elect. He was a gay man of the world, 
whom I had occasionally met at my uncle’s table, 
and concerning whom my cousin had often ex- 
pressed herself with repugnance. He was, also, 
nearly double Clara’s age. 

“Is it possible,” I said to myself,“ that my 
uncle and aunt Seymour can have given their con- 
sent to such a match P” 

Yes, it was not only possible, but certain; for, 
inclosed in Clara’s letter was a note from my aunt, 
endorsing her request, and expressing satisfaction 
with her daughter’s choice. “To be sure,” she 
wrote, apologetically, ‘there is some disparity in 
age, and Mr. Colvin has been rather wild in his 
young days, as I dare say you may have heard, 
Ellen. Indeed, I think I have said as much to 
you; but he js quite steady now, and I have no 
doubt will make a good husband for Clara; and it 
is an excellent connexion, 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 
SECOND PAPER. 

TuE abolition of the coercion system, described 
in a previous paper, was not the work of a day. 
It was gradual and difficult. It is true that the 
regenerators had dispensed with the use of chains, 
and, when restraints appeared necessary, only em- 
loyed very mild means; but it was not until 
Dr Charlesworth, and Mr. Hill, of the Lincoln 
Lunatic Asylum, made the bold assertion that me- 
chanical instruments of restraint might safely 
be dispensed with, that the experiment of non- 
restraint was attempted on principle. At length 
the dictum was given out from Lincoln—* That 
in a properly constructed building, with a suffi- 
cient number of attendants, restraint is never 
necessary, never justifiable, and always injurious 
in all cases of lunacy whatever.” This sentence, 
published in 1838, created great excitement and 
much opposition, even among those inclined to the 
new system; but the success of the experiment at 
Lincoln was sufficiently encouraging to induce 
others to follow its example. 

The traveller on the Great Western Railway 
must often have observed, as he approaches the 
metropolis, the extensive pile of buildings which 
have become so celebrated in the records of lunacy 
—we allude to Hanwell. There, in the year 1839, 
the eminent Conolly entered on his important 
charge as superintendent of eight hundred patients, 
of which number, no less than forty were con- 
stantly in coercion-chairs, and others in strait- 
waistcoats and leg-locks, whilst one hundred epi- 
leptic patients were nightly fastened by one wrist 
to their beds. Imagine the amount of woe which 
Hanwell must have contained when Dr. Conolly’s 
foot first crossed its threshold. Instruments of 
restraint, of one kind or other, were so abundant 
in the wards as to amount, when collected together, 
to six hundred, half of these being leg-locks or 
hand-cuffs. The whole spirit of the asylum was 
turbulent, and the first three months proved a 
time of continual discouragement and grief. 

Soon, however, the firm perseverance in the 
path of duty, the patient continuance in well-doing, 
began to tell. The first report, in 1839, thus 
speaks on the principle which Dr. Conolly resolved 
should guide him in his management of the asy- 
lum, namely, the substitution of mental control for 
physical coercion—the watchful, preventive, almost 
parental superintendence included in the term 
*‘ non-restraint”—such guardianship as it becomes 
the strong to exercise towards the weak. 

“In the first three months of my residence at 
Hanwell,” writes the author, “ I was often put out 
of countenance when walking with any visitors in 
the front grounds of the asylum, by finding myself 
called by name, and in a loud voice from a window 
on the wall side of the house, and reproached with 
cruelty and indifference to the speaker's situation, 
who was shut up, and leg-locked, and hand-cuffed. 
I usually took an early hour for going into the 
man’s room, and questioning him and his attend- 
ants respecting the reason of his being shut up 
and in restraint. Finding that in almost every 
instance it arose from his having been passionate 
and threatening the attendants, and that he had 
been, on some occasions, strapped to his bed for 





days or weeks, with his hands enveloped in a 
leathern muff, and left to shout and rave till he 
was hoarse, I took various occasions of talking to 
him, both when fastened and when at liberty; 
and although generally finding that the attendants 
had been as much in fault as the patient, I tried 
to persuade him not to be so noisy, and especially 
not to vociferate and abuse me for accidents caused 
by his own irritability. .He would argue against 
this, showing that he had been unjustly treated 
first, and then shut up for punishment, commonly 
concluding his argument by saying that I should 
find, if I tied up a dog, a dog would howl. At 
length I forbade the attendants to put him in re- 
straint under any pretext, desiring them to send 
for me if he were particularly troublesome. Nearly 
a year then elapsed without his becoming violent. 
A paroxysm then occurred, and he broke the door 
of his room. Finding him, after this outbreak, 
disposed to talk quietly, it was stipulated that the 
door of his room should not be locked, and his 
violence did not return. A few weeks later he was 
well enough to attend the services in the chapel. 
From that time there was scarcely ever a violent 
scene with the man. He was very lively, very 
friendly, and lavish of titles and honours. He 
gradually became well enough to assist the servants 
now and then in waiting at the officers’ table. His 
case was not curable, however, and he died a year 
or two afterwards at the asylum. Very often, and 
at last on his death-bed, the poor man would 
allude to my having released him from almost 
habitual personal restraint; but he never could 
get on, so strong was his remembrance, and so 
acute his feelings on the subject; his voice always 
faltered, and his eyes filled with tears.” 

This case determined Dr. Conolly to abolish all 
restraints for ever—a determination which, he 
said, gsined additional force when sitting by 
that declining man’s side. Poor fellow! his last 
words must have fallen like music on the kind 
doctor’s ears; and who can tell the influence over 
the whole community of that one bold step in the 
right direction. 

Arguments for the continuance of mechanical 
restraint were, however, not lacking. Men talked 
then, as now, of the violent handling to which a 
patient is subjected under the non-restraint system, 
and the necessary conveyance during a fit of mania 
into the padded or seclusion rooms. We have been 
seriously assured, indeed, that the strait-waistcoat 
is preferable to the padded room, and that the 
patient prefers it. The experience of Hanwell be- 
lies such an assertion. 

The objection urged against “ the violent hand- 
ling” appears from the testimony of many to be 
unfounded. Of course, the mode of effecting the 
purpose varies according to the skill of the attend- 
ants ; but if judiciously, calmly, and courageously 
done, personal struggles are not often necessary. 
“ Suppose a patient in a ward to become suddenly 
excited or mischievous, three or four attendants 
good-temperedly surround him, and, telling him 
he had much better be quiet and go into his own 
room, endeavour to persuade him to walk thither ; 
it will sometimes be found that, although violently 
protesting against this measure, his steps gradually 
proceed in the direction required. At the same 
time, steadiness and strength may be requisite; 
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but well-qualified attendants will not, on this ac- 
count, resort to violence. If he strike or kick, 
they must effect their purpose with steadiness, 
even with force, yet always without passion. As 
soon as the patient is thus placed in his room, he 
is not unfreqtently found to become quiet. In all 
probability, he will soon lie down on his bed and 
go to sleep.” 

Year after year passed on, each year’s experience 
confirming the physician in the pursuance of this 
law of kindness. Patients who, when first received 
into the asylum, were silent or incoherent, and mi- 
serable in attire, and whose wretchedness was only 
varied by occasional fits of passion, became neat in 
dress, orderly in habits, and cheerful in counte- 
nance. Others who entered half starved, sickly, 
comfortless, and irrational, became composed, 
healthy-looking, active, and useful. Those who 
came to the house in a state of dangerous violence 
—young women reported “ furious,” with wrists 
and arms ulcerated by restraints—gradually be- 
came sensible that they were breathing an atmo- 
sphere of love, and yielded to the power of gentle 
persuasive words. Imagine the entrance of such a 
patient as described by the author in p. 119 of his 
work. She was a married woman in the bloom of 
youth, who had been insane eighteen months, and 
was so fearfully emaciated that she seemed to have 
come there but to die. Yet the feeble, worn, and 
miserable creature was tied up in painful and com- 
plicated restraints, her wrists were wounded, her 
ankles ulcerated, and her toes actually mortifying. 
Her expression was wild and haggard, and her 
power of walking was quite gone. Kind was the 
welcome awaiting her, however; to her astonish- 
ment the restraints were at once taken off; she 
was treated as a fellow creature, suffering indeed, 
and unable to care for herself either mentally or 
bodily, but still as one with sympathies and affec- 
tions, with sensibilities and capacity of understand- 
ing not destroyed, though weakened. Her wild- 
ness, with some propensity to be mischievous, 
continued for some time; but good food, liberty, 
fresh air, and employment wrought wonderful 
effects. Her life was saved and her reason re- 
stored. 

In Hanwell, time was when the howlings of the 
sleepless maniac, under the old discipline, awoke 
the echoes of the building, and the night season 
was more fearful and fraught with horrors than the 
day; but it is not so now. Thanks to Him who 
directed man’s heart to the reformation of those 
deeds of cruelty, it is far otherwise. Walking 
through the galleries at midnight, the silence in 
that vast community is, for the most part, almost 
mpressive. The screams and horrible sounds so 
familiar under the old system, are almost unknown, 
or, if occurring, they are attended to without delay. 
Perhaps the wakeful patients lie talking quietly 
to themselves on their pillows, referring in many 
cases with a kind of touching pathos to the events 
of their childhood, or of their earlier years, and 
turning over strange pages of their lives’ chequered 
histories; but there is no anger or expression of 
distress in these ramblings ; and if the restlessness 
increase, some watchful attendant tries to soothe 
them to rest by kind words, such as we would use 
to our own wakeful little ones ; or suffers them, if 
they cannot lie, to walk a little about the room 





(woollen socks being provided for their use), to 
wash the face in cold water, or to take some cool 
refreshing drink. More likely sedatives, surely, 
are these than the chained wrists, the leg-locks, 
and the strappings to the bed-posts! Thus pass 
the lunatics’ nights. 

And now breaks the morning. Instead of the 
rough, rude, indecent mopping of the dirty and 
neglected patient, he is cheerily encouraged to 
rise, and, if feeble, is assisted and directed in dress- 
ing, and is always superintended. The breakfast 
is not thrown to the lunatics, as to dogs, but is 
decently served, the food being wholesome and 
ample. The chapel bell then sounds, when those 
who wish it may go and join in the morning prayer 
to Him whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, and—oh! never doubt it—over those also 
whom he has thus mysteriously chastened. How 
sweet in the ears of such must be the words— 
“ Yea, like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him; for he knoweth 
our frame, he remembereth that we are dust.” 
How comforting to join in that comprehensive 
petition, “for all who are afflicted in mind, body, 
or estate !” 

And so, throughout the day, the system is one 
of protection, watchfulness, and care. Sunday is 
not now, as formerly, a day of more than common 
anxiety and turbulence, but one of repose and con- 
tent. Employment is laid aside, and those who 
are able, attend divine worship. The congregation 
is as orderly as many a sane one without the walls, 
though liable, of course, to interruptions. Well 
can we sympathise with the distress of a poor gen- 
tleman whose family was afflicted with madness, 
and who himself became a prey to that disorder, 
who wept tears of bitter grief because he was not 
a pauper, so sure was he that at Hanwell, and 
under Dr. Conolly, his malady would be cured. 

Such are a few of the reflections which the 
perusal of this legacy of love has occasioned. A 
review of the work is not in our province; but a 
consideration of the subject of which it treats be- 
comes every philanthropist and every Christian. 
If the law of kindness and moral suasion be one 
of such stupendous force as to have overcome diffi- 
culties and obstacles which ages have heaped toge- 
ther; if at Hanwell and Lincoln and York, and 
many other enlightened institutions of our land, 
the maniac chains have been loosed, why not in 
all? Why should there be one dark place in 
Great Britain left to bear the reproach of being 
the habitation of cruelty? All cannot do the 
great things which a Conolly, a Pinel, or a Tuke 
have effected ; but all can use such talent and in- 
fluence as they have in their native counties and 
towns, to soften the hard lot of this class of suffer- 
ing humanity. Time, money, labour, prayer, may 
each in turn avail. If our asylums are to be bet- 
ter managed, they must be better supported. The 
old system is primd facie a cheaper and a less 
troublesome one than the new. Space, situation, 
attendants—all cost money. There is a reform 
in these respects in our hospitals, and even in our 
prisons. Let us not do less for these, but more for 
the poor insane. 

But a few words remain to be said. The ques- 
tion of the management of public asylums has 
been more easily settled than that of private 
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houses. Far more slowly has the progress of 
reform been recognised in the latter than in the 
former. The heavy gates, the neglected shrub- 
bery, the windows heavily barred, the doors clum- 
sily locked, the cold discomfort and shabby finery, 
the men of repulsive aspect, still too often greet 
the patient of the higher or middle class, as he 
enters that which should be a calm retreat from 
the world—a home and rest for the weary-hearted. 
Picture a man accustomed to all the decencies and 
even elegancies of life, passing his first night in 
such a dwelling, fast bound in a strait-waistcoat. 
Imagine him awaking in the strange room next 
day, to see rude, ungentle keepers watching him ; 
all the details of his dressing disregarded ; a morn- 
ing meal brought, with little care, into the ill- 
furnished, ill-cleaned room; and the scanty fire 
rendered less efficient by the heavy fireguard. 
How bitter and distracting the reflection of the 
sufferer, that under such circumstances the future 
life, whether of months or years, will have to be 
passed in dreary vacuity, with no companionship 
except that of those perhaps worse afflicted than 
himself, or of the imbecile and idiotic, with no 
change and no exercise, but in the dolorous space 
of ground where grass-plots and borders of walks 
are half trodden into clay. 

Some most important remarks occur in this part 
of the work, on the expediency of removing the 
insane to an asylum, rather than the practice so 
frequently adopted of keeping them at home. 
“The separation of the patient from all the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded him when he became 
insane, and placing him in the centre of new and 
salutary influences, is in most cases the great me- 
dicine. Certain harassing trains of thought ap- 
pear to be interrupted by the change, with relief 
to the distressed mind; and numerous unsalutary 
associations are put an end to by the presence of 
new scenes and new people. 

Where it is the practice, from mistaken kind- 
ness—or, as in the higher classes, frequently with 
a desire of concealment—to retain the afflicted one 
as an inmate of the dwelling, the habitation has 
become one of anxiety and terror. The remotest 
parts have been rendered almost awful by the pre- 
sence of the deranged ; the voice has sounded fear- 
ful on loving ears; the vehement rushings to fire 
and window, the very tread and stamp in the dark 
and wretched chamber, have seemed to penetrate 
the house. ‘To all these sources of alarm, the re- 
moval to a suitable asylum puts an end. The 
malady may remain, but the terror is gone—to 
tranquillize and to cure, not to subdue, being the 
object ; to protect and to console, the principle of 
the non-restraint system, which recognises not the 
name of punishment. The private life of the in- 
sane is often a hidden misery, and suitable attend- 
ants are exceedingly difficult to find. 

We have thus imperfectly completed our task, 
and lay down the book with something of regret 
that the excellent doctor has left the field on which 


he laboured so long and so usefully ; but he has | 


not left it without trophies of victory, and we will 
not believe that a work thus successfully begun 


can fail of completion ; that the law of kindness | 


and love, once adopted in these houses of the af- 
flicted, shall ever give place to the old system of 
oppression, neglect, and severity; and that the 





| spirit of the Saviour, who was so full of compas- 
| sion, and merciful to all his suffering creatures 
| upon earth, shall be banished from those places 
| where, more than in any others, consolation and 
_ gentleness are needed, and where the loss of reason 
| calls for the exercise of the kindliest, best, and 

tenderest of our affections and sympathies, to 
| whom God has continued the inestimable boon. 
| After all, love, Christian love, is the only efficient 
| weapon. It has quelled the violence of the hard- 
ened and desperate criminal ; it has brought tears 
to the eyes of the most wretched of convicts, and 
contrition and softness into his heart; it has sub- 
dued the wayward child, which no harsh rule, no 
sharp discipline, no code of stripes and penalties, 
could control; and in all faith on Him whose law 
it is—for the law of kindness is the law of God—- 
let us pray and labour and hope, until in no spot 
of our beloved England shall be found one lurking- 
place of cruelty to our fellow-creatures, who, though 
insane and suffering, and now lost to the world, 
perhaps, and darkened here in the light of intel- 
lect, shall yet stand with us one day at the bar of 
God, and may rejoice with us in the joys of im- 
mortality in his presence for ever. 





THE MUD-FISH OF THE RIVER’ 
GAMBIA. 


Amone the many interesting specimens which 
form the zoological collection of the Crystal Palace, 
may be observed prepared examples, and a cast of 
that remarkable creature, half fish, half reptile, 
known as the Gambian lepidosiren or mud-fish 
(Lepidosiren annectans), the structure and habits 
of which have so strongly excited the attention of 
naturalists. It was in the year 1837 that we first 
became acquainted with the Gambian lepidosiren, 
in consequence of several specimens brought over 
from the river Gambia, Western Africa, by Thomas 
C. B. Weir, Esq. One of these was presented to 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London; and 
an elaborate account of it, by Professor Owen, 
was published in the 18th volume of the “ Lin- 
nan Transactions.” The specific title, annectans, 
which the learned professor bestowed upon this 
animal, alludes to its position in the scale of organic 
beings, as forming a link between reptiles and fishes, 
several of the leading characters of each class 
being displayed in its structural conformation. 

It may here be observed that there is another 
species of lepidosiren, called curamwru, peculiar to 
South America, tenanting the swamps along the 
rivers Amazon and Madeira, and to which its first 
describer, Professor Natterer of Vienna, gave the 
scientific title of Lepidosiren paradoxa, Its 
habits closely resemble those of its African rela- 
tive, the subject of our present notice.* 





* In form the Gambian lepidosiren is fish-like and elon- 
gated, the skin is covered with scales, a fin runs down the 
back, and along the under surface of the posterior part of 
the body. There are true gills and gill covers; but the 
nostrils are not mere pits, as in fishes—they have an internal 
opening on each side of the mouth, between the lips and the 
outer edge of the large series of teeth; their outer orifices 
are close together on the under side of theinnerlip. Furnished 
| with true gills, strange to say, the lepidosiren also possesses 

true air-breathing lungs, into which, as in the case of the frog 
| or newt, the atmospheric air is forced by the action of the 
| mouth, so that the animal respires both airand water. It has 
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We well know that the air-breathing frog and 
newt hybernate in the mud at the bottom of ponds 
and ditches, and there remain torpid during the 
winter. In its native country the lepidosiren 
hybernates, or rather eestivates, during the hot and 
dry months, in the mud of the swamps along the 
river, Where it abounds, making for itself a con- 
venient cavity in which it assumes a coiled-up 
form, and remains dormant till the return of the 
rainy season. Sometimes the case is almost or 
entirely composed of dry leaves, agglutinated to- 
gether by the mucous exudation of the body, as in 
a specimen sent over by Mr. Weir, and now pre- 
served in spirits of wine. Mr. Daniel, who lived 
for several years on the Gambia and on Macarthy’s 
Island, informed Dr. Gray that the lepidosiren is 
found only in the rice-fields, which are for more 
than half the year under water, and that they are 
procured by the natives towards the end of the 
dry season, when they are dug out of the nearly 
dried mud. They are eaten fried, and like eels 
have a rich oily flavour. 

In the account of this reptile fish in the “ Lin- 
nean Transactions,” previously alluded to, is the 
following note, by Miss Weir :—‘ Fish taken in 
the summer of 1835, on the shores of Macarthy’s 
Island, about three hundred and fifty miles up 
the river Gambia. They were found about cigh- 
teen inches below the surface of the ground, which 
during nine months of the year is perfectly dry and 
hard; the remaining three months it is under 
water. When dug ont of the ground and put into 





eighty-three degrees. In a short time the clay 
became softened and crumbled away; and the 
inner case or cocoon, in which one of the animals 
was immediately inclosed, floated motionless to 
the surface.* In the course of a short time, this 
cocoon became agitated—the creature was evi- 
dently endeavouring to extricate itself. After a 
few struggles it burst away, and immediately com- 
menced to swim about, and then dived into the 
mud at the bottom of the tank, sheltering itself 
from observation. On the following morning, two 
more had made their appearance; and in the 
course of the next day, the fourth fish floated to 
the surface, dead and putrescent. 

The three living individuals were meagre, and 
about nine inches long. They began eagerly to 
feed, being supplied with earthworms, small frogs, 
fish, and occasionally with raw flesh. At times they 
were seen to attack each other, and one of them, 
probably in its endeavour to escape from its anta- 
gonist, leaped ont of the tank and got into the 
large fountain-basin, in the palace (in which the 
tank was standing), where it was suffered to re- 
main, among the water-lilies and the gold-fish. 
The two others, remaining in the small tank, lived 
together, on apparently good terms, till the month 
of August, when it was discovered that one of 
them had killed its companion, and devoured nearly 
half of it, leaving the head and some portion of the 
body untouched. 

This cannibal had increased in three months 
from nine inches to eighteen in length, so rapid 


























f |i water, the fish immediately unfold themselves, and | was its growth. It was now transferred to the 
», || commence swimming about. They are dug up | basin—the one which had escaped and was te- 
h || with sharp stakes, and are used as food.” nanting the basin being recaptured, and trans- 
is | No doubt the mucus, which smears the body of | ferred to the tank in the tropical end of the palace, 
of |i the fish, tends to its preservation during its long | where it lived, apparently in good health, to the 
st || torpidity in the semi-baked mud. Pieces of indu- | end of autumn, when it suddenly died. 
n, || rated clay, bearing the impression of these fishes, The cannibal was now the sole survivor; it was 
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with the aid of its tail raises its body from the 
ground, the fins being bent or curved backwards. 
The movement of this animal is generally very 
slow, and would give one an idea that it was very 
sluggish: this, however, I have good reason to 
know, is not the case, as, in attempting to capture 
the one at liberty in the large basin, it darted 
away with the rapidity of an arrow. I have reason 
also to believe that the animal finds its food as 
much by scent as sight. With reference to the 
cocoon, the end covering the nose of the animal is 
rather pointed, and has an aperture about the 
size of a pin’s head, which I have no doubt enables 
it to breathe during its state of torpor. The 
animal, when in its case, is coiled nearly twice 


clay a small hole about the size of a mouse-hole, 
which was quite smooth on the inside, as though 
the fish had crept through it.” 

When the frog or newt respires, the mouth is 
kept closed, and the throat is used as a pair of 
bellows to force the air into the lungs ; it is thus 
that the lepidosiren fills its lungs with air, while 
it passes the water through its gills in the manner 
of fishes. The mouth is firmly closed by the 
overhanging upper lip, except in front, where there 
is a small oblong transverse horizontal opening on 
the outer edge of the lips, admitting the water to 
the small external nostrils, which are on the middle 
of the under side of the upper lip. This opening 
does not extend to the hinder part of the lips, so 
that water cannot enter the mouth in that direc- 
tion, except through the nostrils. In its quiescent 
state, resting on its limbs at the bottom of the 
tank, the lateral gill opening is generally closed ; 
but sometimes the gill-flap is slightly elevated, 
and a small current of water appears to be emitted 
every now and then from the opening, as if a small 
quantity were taken in by the nostrils and thus 
ejected; but this action is not continuous nor dis- 
tinctly visible. 

Occasionally, but at uncertain periods, it rises 
perpendicularly to the surface of. the water, until 
the front part of the head and the whole mouth 
are exposed above the water; it then opens its 
mouth, retaining it open for some time, and dilating 
the throat as if to take in as much air as it can con- 
tain; it then closes the mouth, descends under the 
surface, and contracts the throat, as if it were forc- 
ing the air into the lungs, after which the animal 
rests as before at the bottom: sometimes during 
this forcing action one or two very small bubbles 
of air are emitted at the gill aperture. 

Dr. Gray once saw the animal ascend and take 
in a supply of air immediately after it had been 
passing a current of water through the gills; he 
also states, that it appeared to take in air more 
frequently than water. 

Many particulars respecting the economy of the 
lepidosiren as yet remain for investigation ; at pre- 
sent we must be content to wait for the research 
of travellers who have the means of closely scruti- 
nising its habits in its native regions. 








BY RAIL IN AUSTRIA. 
bs PART It. 
We left our readers on the road between Prague 
and Vienna, just at the moment when we were 





about to turn our attention from the scenery to 
our travelling companions, whose varied peculi- 
arities of features, costume, and behaviour, seem 
well worthy of a passing notice. 

Most of them are peasants, of odd and primi- 
tive exterior, the men being dressed in greasy 
sheepskin coats and flat caps, and the women 
sporting crimson hoods, green spencers, white 
neckerchiefs coquettishly pinned over the breast, 
and short petticoats, checked with a pattern of 
glaring colours. These rustics are encumbered 
with an unusual complement of huge bundles and 
baskets, stuffed with eatables and drinkables, 
holiday finery, and a residuum of incomprehen- 


| Sible nicknacks ; whilst every male amongst them 
round; and I observed in each of the blocks of | 


carries in his bosom, or between his lips, a por- 
tentously capacious tobacco-pipe, of true gro- 
tesque German type. As a due counterpoise to 
this strong agricultural interest, we have various 
trades and professions represented in the persons 
of sundry artisans and little shopkeepers, whose 
town life has evidently sharpened their wits, and 
whose rude jests are listened to with unfeigned 
admiration by their duller bucolic neighbours. 
And whilst the middle-aged and elders of our com- 
pany are busied in merry chatting and joking, or 
in the less social occupations of eating, sleeping, 
and smoking, the youths and lasses are of course 
engaged in the dangerous by-play which comes so 
naturally to their age. 

Peasants and artisans are not the sole occupants 
of our roomy carriage. There are half-a-dozen 
soldiers—stubborn, sensual, and sulky-looking fel- 
lows, widely differing in every respect from the 
brave Britons who are now fighting our battles in 
India. There are some respectable yeomen and 
farm-bailiffs, clad in warm fur coats and Tyrolese 
hats, gaily adorned with cocks’ feathers; there 
are a few Polish Jews, in quaint, sable garb; and 
there, too, in one corner (though we wonder what 
ever can have brought him amongst us), is a grave 
Tunisian, whose swarthy hue is as remarkable as 
his tasselled fez, his long tue cloak, his capacious 
trowsers, and his red morocco boots. And after we 
have observed all these varietics of the genus 
“Third-class railway passenger,” there still re- 
main two individuals, who, for certain important 
reasons, must be described more in detail. 

The first is a being whose whole appearance is 
so singularly repulsive, that we are almost inclined 
to hesitate ere we acknowledge him as a man and 
a brother. His demeanour is savage and uncouth, 
reminding us somewhat uncomfortably of that of 
a half-reclaimed cannibal. His hair is matted and 
shaggy, his eyes restless, his face freckled and 
dirty, his attitude constrained, and when he walks 
his gait is shambling and awkward. His dress is 
no less remarkable than his features. On his 
head is a crumpled sugar-loaf hat; a triangular 
cloak or cape covers his shoulders, and half con- 
ceals a ragged doublet and breeches of leather ; 
his legs are defended by undressed leather brogues, 
fastened by intricately laced thongs, and straw is 
stuffed between the soles of these brogues and his 
feet. By his side is a huge pouch or wallet, 
crammed with as multifarious a collection of odds 
and ends as was ever hoarded by an acquisitive old 
rat, and in his hand he grasps a thick and knotted 
oaken cudgel. He notices our astonished glances, 
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and apparently resents the liberty, for he glares at 
us with a perfectly wolfish scowl, muttering mood- 
ily the while, and shifting impatiently to and fro 
in his seat. We inwardly congratulate ourselves 
that the scene of our encounter is a railway ear- 
riage, and not a Bohemian wood at night-time. 

But who can this strange, uncultured creature 
be? The reader may well ask the question ; but 
he will searcely be prepared for the reply. This 
savage-looking being is a serf, or, in plainer words, 
a slave—a human chattel belonging to his master’s 
estate, as completely and as helplessly as the timber 
that grows there, and liable to pass with the land 
to every successive owner by descent or purchase. 
The readers of the “ Leisure Hour” are well ac- 
quainted with the serf-system, as developed in 
Russia ;* almost the same odious slavery prevails 
in Bohemia; and in the person of this wretched 
Sclavonian we are brought into immediate contact 
with one of its victims. Untaught, uncared-for, 
save for the benefit. of his labour, kept in subjec- 
tion by blows, and treated as though he were 
wholly destitute of reason and of soul, he lives 
the life of a brute, and it is but too likely that he 
will die the death of one. How shocking a thought 
that such things should be in this the nineteenth 
century, in the very heart of professedly Christian 
and civilized Europe! 

The other of our fellow-travellers in whom we 
take a more than usual interest is a Welsh lad, 
who, as we learn from his own lips, was induced a 
few years ago to leave his native land, and to enter 
the service of an Austrian nobleman. Honest 
Taffy appears inexpressibly delighted to meet with 
countrymen, and to have an opportunity of spealk- 
ing about home to sympathising ears. And we 
cannot help liking the lad, for he is modest and 
sensible, and we mark the tear standing in his eye 
as he talks to us of his pious mother now in hea- 
ven, and all the godly precepts which her dying 
lips ineuleated on him. It is pleasing, too, and 
very encouraging, to find what an affectionate re- 
membrance our young friend cherishes of his old 
Sunday school in Wales. We have, indeed, great 
reason to thank God that he has already in so 
many instances shown his approval of the glorious 
work carried on in our Sunday schools, nor should 
we forget to pray that the past results of these in- 
stitutions may be as nothing in comparison with 
those which the world is yet to see. 

Our new acquaintance tells us some rather in- 
teresting facts relating to a subject which has for 
some time engaged our attention, namely, the state 
of religion in Austria. It seems that since the 
Concordat of 1855,+ a deep feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the assumptions and tyranny of Rome 
has sprung up amongst all classes. As an instance 
of this, we find that our Welshman’s master was 
formerly a zealous Roman Catholic, but has lately 
become so disgusted with the arrogance and 
covetousness of the priesthood under the new sys- 
tem, that he has separated himself from the 
Romish communion, and now has Protestant wor- 
ship regularly conducted on the Sabbath in the 





* See Nos. 333, 334. 
t+ The Concordat of 1855 was an agreement between the 
pope on one side, and the Emperor of Austria on the other, 
y which the Church of Rome acquired immensely increased 
influence and revenues in the Emperor’s dominions, 





hall of his ancestral mansion. Let us hope that 
these things are only the signs of a second wide- 
spread and lasting Reformation in Germany. 

A very few additional details will now suffice to 
give our readers a pretty good idea as to the way 
in which the thirteen weary hours are passed dur- 
ing which we are travelling from Prague to 
Vienna. And first, let us take another glance at 
the world outside our carriage windows. We are 
rolling through a level, snow-covered district, 
dotted here and there with tall-chimneyed manu- 
factories, and humble but picturesque cottages. 
At every little station along the line we are sure 
to see two never-failing objects—the one, a grin 
sentinel, armed to the teeth, keeping guard over 
the platform, and suffering no one to pass either 
out or in without undergoing a thorough overhau!- 
ing of his or her passport ; the other, a temporary 
refreshment-stall or booth, whose proprietor, muf- 
fled up in complicated wrappers, dispenses to the 
hungry peasantry anise cakes, steaming sausages, 
lager beer, and drams of schnapps, a fiery sort of 
corn-brandy, not over and above friendly in its 
effects upon the coats of ordinarily constituted 
stomachs. The stall-keeper usually has an assist- 
ant in the shape of a sturdy boy or girl, who, 
when customers seem disinclined to venture out 
into the cold November air, solves the difficulty, 
boldly invading the carriages with a supply of 
the savoury commodities above enumerated. But 
the sound of the guard’s whistle puts an end 
to all these enterprising mercantile speculations, 
and if we choose to put our heads out of the 
window as our long caravan takes its departure 
from the station, we may behold the man of busi- 
ness shutting up his premises, and retreating to 
his corner by the stove in the little box of his 
friend the signal-man, there to hybernate till the 
arrival of a fresh frain shall call him forth again 
like a snail from his shell. 

Thus does the time glide by till we reach a place 
called Boehm Triibau, one hundred and one miles 
distant from Prague, and here the appearance of 
the country decidedly begins to improve. We 
have entered Moravia, one of the most flourishing 
provinces of the Austrian empire; and we hardly 
know which to admire most—the evident pros- 
perity of the people, or the increased mildness of 
the air and beauty of the scenery. This last is 
perfectly Alpine in its character. There are high 
mountains pierced by numerous tunnels, and richly- 
tinted cliffs through which the railway penetrates 
by deep and sombre cuttings. Then succeeds an 
undulating landscape, displaying in one direction 
forests of larch, pine, and tamarick ; in another, 
half-frozen brooks dashing past romantic hamlets 
of log huts; and in a third, inaccessible crags, 
crowned by castles and convents, and frowning 
over the spires and housetops of the villages that 
eluster at their base. 

By and by, we stop for a few minutes at Briinn, 
the capital of Moravia, and on an eminence behind 
the town we trace the gloomy outline of the Spiel- 
berg, that terrible fortress-prison where Austria 
confines her political martyrs. But Briinn is soon 
left behind, and presently the shades of evening 
gather dark and damp around us. We watch the 
sun sinking to rest amid a glorious blaze of purple 
and saffron light, that glows from behind certain 
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the bars of a furnace, and then all is speedily 
wrapt in gloom and silence. An hour later, and 
the train comes to a stand-still outside the termi- 
nus at Vienna, into which—the inevitable ceremony 
of passport collecting having first been gone 
through—we are finally drawn and deposited on 
the platform ; and thus ends our ride of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles on an Austrian railway. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON. 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Tur next day my fellow-labourer, the school- 
master of Winterhausen, was to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage. Being 
godfather to my Johan, and a dear friend of mine, 
we meant to visit him and offer our congratula- 
tions. Johan had remarked two very fine bunches 
of grapes in our little vineyard the day before, and 
had my permission to gather and present them to 
his godfather. Old Guy had promised to open the 
gate for him very early in the morning. 

When the boy had set out, I went to the church 
tower, as usual, to ring the early bell. At the 
first pull, I heard my colleague of Winterhausen’s 
bell begin at the same moment. For many years 
we had agreed that this should be considered our 
morning greeting, and I felt glad at heart that we 
were so punctual on this his festal day. I felt it 
to be on his part an acknowledgment of the good- 
ness and mercy of God, who had granted him so 
much happiness during his twenty-five years of 
wedded life. He had not been without trial, how- 
ever ; and at that very moment I recalled his pale 
and sorrowful countenance as I accompanied him 
to the burial-ground with the corpse of his only 
child. I now thought, how blessed it was to have 
a son taken at the age when we could say, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven;” for I felt that 
days had come upon the land when children—sons 
at least—were a burthen of heavy anxiety and care 
to a parent’s heart. 

When I had finished pulling the bell, I looked 
out from the tower window. ‘The sun had risen, 
the morning air was sweet, the mist still lay on 
the valley and its sleeping inhabitants; but the 
vineyards on the top of the hill were brilliant with 
sunshine. I could see my Johan, as he went up 
the hill towards the little hut, in which the two 
men who watched the vineyards passed the night. 
I saw him enter the hut to salute Hans and Klaus. 
Johan was an obedient, gentle, and, at the same 
time, lively boy ; and I could thank God that he 
had given me this consolation amidst my sorrow 
on account of Valentine. 

Scarcely, however, had the boy entered the hut, 
when he rushed out again, and ran down the hill 
as fast as he could gg, leaping over every impedi- 
ment in his way. In doing so he stumbled—I 
may say providentially stumbled—for two fellows, 
dressed in the red mantles of the Croats, had 
rushed out after him; and one of them drew out a 
pistol and fired it just at the moment that Johan 
fell, whereby he happily escaped the shot. The 
sound, however, roused old Guy, who at once gave 
the alarm. Sight and hearing failed me then, and 

















streaks of dark cloud, like burning coals behind | I don’t know how I got down the winding stair ; 


but I reached the gate in time to receive my son 
in my arms as he rushed in, his breath spent 
with the rapidity with which he had ran. 

* Help! help! neighbours,’ shouted old Guy, 
whilst he made every effort to close the gate; but 
the two Croats had already reached it, followed by 
twenty or thirty fellows. They threw the gate 
open, and cursed the good old man, threatening to 
kill him if he did not keep silence. Guy stood 
manfully at his post, and, throwing aside the bugle 
with which he had summoned the townsmen to 
his aid, he seized hold of his spear, and, holding it 
pointed towards the Croats, asked them what they 
wanted, and whether it was manly and soldier-like 
for so many to pursue one poor little boy. Aman, 
with a feather in his hat, who was on horseback, 
and seemed to be their leader, called out, ** Make 
way, comrades! I will teach the old fellow what it 
is to oppose an officer of the imperial army—what 
it is to call Nicholas Paragoner unsoldierly ;” and, 
putting his spurs to his horse, he made it rear, 
while at the same moment he drew his sword 
to attack old Guy. I shouted for help; but though 
many had now made their way to the gate, they 
feared to interfere, as they were all unarmed. The 
old man, meanwhile, stood undaunted, and in the 
right attitude for using his weapon effectively in 
case of a hostile movement on the part of the horse. 
Paragon, however, raised himself in his stirrups, 
and with one stroke of his sword split the old 
man’s head; and erying out, “ Let the old fellow 
lie there, it was his own fault,” he rode on through 
the town to the prince’s castle, followed by the 
whole troop. 

My Johan had, in the meantime, pressed close 
to me, trembling, and saying, “ Run, father, run ! 
or they will murder us all;” but they took no 
notice of us as they rode past. I went to the gate 
to look after Guy. He was still alive, and seemed 
not to recognise us; but when I told him who was 
near him, he opened his eyes and said, “ School- 
master and Johan, you are then safeP My suffer- 
ings are great ;” and he groaned, being unable to 
say more. I then said to the dying man, “If I 
live, I live unto the Lord; if I die, I die unto the 
Lord. Is that what you would say?” He mut- 
tered “Amen ;” and all was over. Assisted by 
those around, we carried the body into the gate- 
house. 

After these events I went to my house. My 
wife and daughters were there; they did not know 
what had been going on, but had felt anxious when 
they saw me run to the gate in such haste, and 
were terrified when they saw the soldiers rush by. 
Valentine was not with them; he had gone to see 
what these strangers were doing in the town. I 
thought it best to go too; and telling my wife to 
keep the doors shut, and stay within, I followed 
the crowd to the prince’s castle, in the middle of 
the town. The castle had been used for many 
years as a store-house by the commissary, and 
part of it as his dwelling. When I reached it, I 
found the courtyard in front, where I had been ac- 
customed to see the boys and girls of the town 
skipping their ropes and whipping their tops, now 
littered over with boxes broken open, and barrels 
with tops forced in; and while some of the soldiers 
were searching every corner for something to 
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plunder, others were drinking from the barrels, 
using their helmets for cups, and letting the 
greater part of the liquor run to waste. 

Just as I reached the spot, Captain Paragoner 
and some of his men came out of the castle, 
dragging the commissary, and calling on him to 
point out where he had hidden the money that he 
had brought home from Wurzburg. They threat- 
ened to kill him unless he told where it was. The 
commissary begged for mercy, and said they might 
take everything belonging to him, but that money 
was not his own—it belonged to his employers, 
and he had no right to give it to them. On 
hearing this, the captain threw him on the ground, 
and, holding a dagger to his throat, declared that 
he would kill him without giving him time to 
utter a prayer, if he did not immediately deliver 
the money. His wife and little son, who were 
running from one to another, screaming for help, 
perceiving me, called out, “ Oh! Ulrich Gast, help 
him, help him! he would not see you threatened 
without assisting you.” The gate had been shut 
against me, but I called out, “ Give up the money ; 
the prince would rather you did so than lose your 
life. We will all testify that you only did it at 
the last extremity.” 

Upon this he yielded; the captain let him rise, 
and followed him into the castle, from whence he 
came out again a few minutes after with the 
money. Seeing the prize, the band gave a cry of 
exultation; and, all mounting their horses, they 
rode out of the town as quickly as they had entered. 
The whole affair occupied so little time that some 
of the townsfolk knew not what had taken place, 
and were now blaming the old gate-keeper, and 
saying that he ought to be dismissed from his post 
for letting the enemy enter without sounding the 
alarm ; but I soon quieted their clamours by telling 
them that a greater than man had called old Guy 
from his post on earth, and that the call had found 
him watching. Proceeding to the gate-house they 
found his remains, and were touched to the heart 
by the sad fate of the excellent old man. 

It was plain to all that the Croats must have 
approached the town during the night, and, after 
murdering Hans and Klaus, hid themselves in the 
hut and under the trees, and that my Johan, going 
to the vineyard early in the morning, only hastened 
the surprise that would have been made later in 
the day. Although the Swedes were in the country 
as our allies, and professed brethren in the faith, 
we were exposed to pillage on every side; but an 
attack by the Imperialists in open day,-and on the 
pretence merely of seizing a stated sum of money, 
was a thing not known heretofore. 

As soon as the commissary could make himself 
heard, he said: “ There must be something very 
wrong amongst us. These Imperialist robbers 
must have been exactly informed about the sum of 
money; and how else but by treachery P There 
must be a traitor amongst us.” He could not im- 
agine who it could be, for no one knew of the 
money except his own clerk, Valentine Gast ; and 
he was at Wurzburg with him, and returned with 
him, so that he had no opportunity, even had he 
been capable of such treachery, which he felt very 
sure he was not. He would leave no effort untried 
to unravel the mystery, and he trusted time would 
show who the traitor was, 





I know not why I shuddered at the word 
“traitor,” for I truly did not think my Valentine 
capable of treachery ; yet, when I looked round to 
see whether any of those about me looked guilty, 
Valentine was nowhere to be seen, though he had 
left home saying that he would follow the band of 
Croats to see what they were about. In a little 
while, the men who had gone to the hut to seek 
for Hans and Klaus returned, bearing their dead 
bodies, thus verifying our worst fears. The three 
murdered ones were all laid out ready for burial in 
one room, and many persons were collected there 
around the widow and children of Hans. Amongst 
them I saw Valentine, who stood leaning on a 
chair, and trembling from head to foot with agita- 
tion and sorrow. I could not wonder at his emo- 
tion, for Klaus had been one of his earliest com- 
panions, and one of those who went with him to 
the Lord’s table at the same time, while Guy Geis- 
sindorf had been his friend from infancy. He 
made no answer to my remarks, but stared as if 
scarcely understanding my words; and then, cast- 
ing a look of horror at the bodies, left the house. 

Shortly afterwards a man from Erlach entered, 
and asked to speak to the commissary. He told 
him that he had just come to Sommerhausen to 
purchase bread ; and that in passing through the 
pine forest a troop of Croats had surrounded him, 
and inquirea whither he was going. On learning, 
a man, who seemed to be their leader, asked him 
whether he knew Valentine Gast, clerk to the 
commissary. On his replying that he had often 
seen Valentine, the captain desired him to pursue 
his way to Sommerhausen, and to tell Valentine 
that he had waited for him in vain a full hour, and 
would wait no longer, and to tell the commissary 
that he had better send his clerk to him, for that 
the young man was fitter to be a freebooter than a 
writing-clerk. He told him to add that the man 
speaking to him was Captain Nicholas Paragoner, 
and, if they wished to know any more about him, 
he could soon come to give them information. As 
they were riding off, he heard the captain say to 
his men, “I have limed the twig for him; he 
cannot go back now; he must come forward.” At 
which they all laughed. The man added, that he 
had seen Valentine going towards my house, and 
had given him the message. 

Ebeling, the town watchman, who was standing 
by me, said he thought when Captain Paragoner 
entered with his men, that he had seen him 
somewhere before, and now he recollected that it 
was in the tavern the Saturday before. Sceing 
light in the eating-room, he had looked in at the 
window, and seen my son, with this Paragoner and 
the huntsman, playing cards. The captain, how- 
ever, was then dressed like a travelling student, 
which he supposed was the reason why he did not 
at once recognise him. 

This statement overwhelmed me; I felt as if 
the roof was pressing me down, so that I could 
neither hear nor see. A confused noise seemed to 
buzz around me—probably the voices of those who 
were crying shame on my son; but presently I 
found myself in the street, supported by the com- 
missary and our beloved pastor. As soon as I 
could speak, I said, “I do not believe it; I can- 
not believe it; no child of mine can be such a 
traitor.” i 
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They accompanied me home, and at the door of ! 


the house we met Johan coming out hastily; he 

said his mother had sent him to ask me to come , 
back immediately, for that Valentine had just gone 
out with a little bundle in his hand. Johan had 
met him on the stairs ; he looked ill and unhappy, 
and desired his brother to tell father and mo- 
ther that he had gone out into the wide world, and 
that they would never see him more. 

I thanked my friends calmly, and calmly, too, 
told my wife and children of all that had passed, 
and then, no longer able to restrain myself, I 
yielded to my sorrow. What I suffered for some 
hours, I cannot describe. Now I reproached my- 
self for my conduct towards my son. I blamed 
myself for putting him to a trade against his 
liking; then I reproached myself for not having 
kept him to that trade, to subdue his pride, and 
keep him out of evil company. Sometimes I ac- 
cused myself of being too strict, at another 
moment of being too indulgent, and it was long 
before the sting of such thoughts could be sof- 
tened. When night came, and the children had 
cried themselves to sleep, I persuaded my wife to 
lie down; and when alone, in the darkness and 
the stillness of night, I prayed to God, and my 
prayer was like the wrestling of Jacob. As doubt 
and want of faith troubled my soul, and as it were 
separated me from my God, | still cried to him for 
aid, and he did not refuse to hear me; I wrestled 
for the blessing of confidence and faith in the pro- 
mises of God, and before morning that blessing 
came. My wife had passed a miserable night ; 
sometimes, exhausted by sorrow, dropping asleep, 
then starting up in terror, and anon, recollecting 
all that had passed, wringing her hands and weep- 
ing afresh. I was so strengthened in the morning 
as to be able to speak words of comfort to her, 
reminding her how many sons had been reclaimed 
in answer to their mothers’ prayers. I trust we 
were humbled by our sorrow. When I went to 
the school, I certainly looked at the poorest un- 
taught child before me, provided he was honest, 
with a respect I had not hitherto felt. 





TRAITS OF SAVAGE LIFE. 
ROBERT BROWN. 


TuE scientific world has just lost one of its chief- 
est lights, and the social-intellectual sphere one of 
its most distinguished ornaments. Profound and 
comprehensive, far-travelled and experienced, Ro- 
bert Brown was the oracle in botanical science to 
whom all looked up, whilst, in private life, his 
unassuming modesty, conjoined with his European 
superiority in one branch, and his great general 
information on every other subject of natural his- 
tory, made him one of the most instructive and 
agreeable companions with whom it was ever my 
lot to pass any time in “the feast of reason.” I 
knew him well, and I never met him without re- 
ceiving benefit from his conversation. Having 
voyaged round the earth, it may be fancied that 
he was full of anecdote; and as two examples, il- 
lustrative of the above title, occur to my memory, 
I will jot them down for the entertainment of the 
readers of the “ Leisure Hour.” 





The vessel in which Mr. Brown performed his 


voyage “round the globe,” as head of the natural- 
ist staff, anchored off one of the group of the 
Tahitan Islands, then seldom visited, and little 
known to British, French, or American navi- 
gators. As usual, the natives were induced to 
come on board, and a pleasing intercourse was 
established between the ship and the shore. The 
chief was a favourable specimen of the race. He 
watched, with marked curiosity and attention, 
everything that was done around him, and exa- 
mined and appropriated the presents liberally be- 
stowed upon him with the accustomed savage 
alacrity, but obviously without the accustomed sa- 
vage wonder and content. Buttons, manufactured 
calicoes of gayest colours, beads, knives, and look- 
ing-glasses, all seemed to fail in giving satisfac- 
tion; and Ototaopti (or whatever his name was) 
leapt into his canoe, paddled by sixteen retainers, 
evidently very moody and displeased with his re- 
ception. As it was so desirable to form a friendly 
intercommunication with these islanders, no pains 
were spared in order to ascertain what had offended 


| this dark potentate, and what would be most 


likely to reconcile him to his visitors. After much 
trouble in sign-making and gesticulation, it was 
discovered that he had taken a passionate longing 
for the speaking-trumpet of the officer in command 
on the deck. ‘This was an unaccountable and in- 
convenient desire; but when it was found that 
nothing else could bring about the interchange of 
amicable relations, the coveted trumpet was pre- 
sented to the delighted sovereign. The next morn- 
ing the strangers were to be received at court with 
all the pomp and ceremonies suitable to so august 
an occasion. Mr. Brown, with the captain and a 
party of the officers and crew, in full costume, with 
flags flying and boats superbly manned, went ac- 
cordingly. They were met on the beach by a 
guard of honour, and conducted to the precincts 
of the palace, where, in an inner inclosure, they 
found the native army, consisting of some two 
hundred men, on grand parade, with his Majesty 
immediately in front, issuing his orders with ex- 
traordinary vehemence, and certainly, under the 
circumstances, in an extraordinary manner; for he 
had got the speaking-trumpet to his mouth, voci- 
ferating into the very ears of his adjutants, and 
even of individuals in the ranks, those commands 
which it was next to impossible for them to hear 
and understand, and his rage on the commission of 
any mistake was excessive. He had witnessed the 
prompt obedience of the British seamen to these 
sounds, by distance made more sweet, and ima-- 
gined that the trumpet itself was the thing of 
power. Itwas this which prompted his inextin- 
guishable wish to obtain it ; and notwithstanding 
its inaptness for close drill, Mr. Brown was per- 
suaded that the chief would almost as soon part 
with his life as with such a symbol of irresistible 
authority. He no doubt continued to stun his 
soldiers and courtiers by blowing into their dis- 
tracted ears as long as he had breath to blow. 

The next anecdote was yet more dramatic and 
various. 

Desirous of impressing a friendly New Zealand 
chief with civilized ideas of government and jus- 
tice, he was invited to Sydney, and there treated 
with great hospitality and respect. Among other 
matters shown and explained to him, he was car- 
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ried to a sitting of the principal criminal court, to 
witness the clearance of the calendar, when it so 
happened that two offenders were tried—the one 


for stealing a ham, the other for stealing an axe. | 


The cases being nearly alike—the picking up the 
articles unobserved and walking off with them— 
the sentences were alike, namely, imprisonment 
and whipping. Tatoo could not comprehend this 
proceeding and result at all. Nothing, he thought, 
could be more grossly inconsistent, and no argn- 
ment could alter his opinion. Here was one fel- 
low, who had stolen a piece of meat, which, if he 
had not stolen it, would have “ gone to the bad” 
or been eaten by somebody else; and here was 
another fellow, who had been tempted to steal an 
axe, which would last him his life-time, and serve 
to cut down, oh! how many trees! and yet they 
were condemned to the same penalty! If this 
was justice, he could not understand it: it would 
not do for New Zealand! What would do, appears 
in the sequel. Qur ally was restored to his coun- 
try with every mark of kindness and regard; and 
not long after, a carpenter-convict contrived to es- 
cape in a boat from New South Wales, and by 
some means or other was traced to the dominions 
of our friend Tatoo. A party was consequently 
despatched to reclaim and fetch back the wretched 
criminal, and they arrived in due course to make 
the application to the chief. An audience and 
palaver ensued, in which the demerits of the ac- 
cused were canvassed, and it was stated that the 
miserable carpenter would be taken to Sydney, 
tried, and hanged for a capital crime he had com- 
mitted previous to his escape. Like the story of 
the axe, the New Zealander could not be made to 
understand why they should take so much trouble, 
and, as it was the same thing in the end, under- 
took to execute the sentence, @ priori, in the pre- 
sence of the united public, foreign and native, on 
the morning of the ensuing day. As the nego- 
tiators could not prevail in any other way, they 
were forced to acquiesce in this compromise. <Ac- 
cordingly, an hour after sunrise the culprit was 
brought out, and, a convenient tree being selected, 
the fatal noose was tied, and he was slowly pulled 
up to the impending branch. Unskilled savages, 
the rope gave way, and the unhappy man came 
tumbling to the ground. But the ends of justice 
were not to be defeated. Another rope was pro- 
cured, and he was again hoisted towards his des- 
tiny; but again the rope broke, and again the 
victim fell, trembling for the success of the expe- 
riment, and groaning, to the earth. A third rope 
was brought and adjusted, when a pause ensued. 
The chief retired to a short distance, and called 
some of his wisest counsellors around him. They 
consulted earnestly for a while, when the chief 
advanced to the middy who commanded the boat, 
and thus addressed him : “'The man has no doubt 
been guilty of a heinous crime; but he is a car- 
penter. I have seen that you punish alike the 
thief of the bacon and the thief of the hatchet. 
Now nothing could be more foolish. In the pre- 
sent case it appears that, in endeavouring to act 
according to your principles of justice, I would 
have taken the life of a very useful person, and 
you would have reaped no advantage whatever. 
But the Great Spirit has shown that this would 
be altogether wrong ; and as he has interfered to 


| preserve this fellow, I will keep him to do me the 
| service for which he is so eminently fitted. Pray 
| represent this matter, as you have seen, to the 
Governor, and induce him to believe that the very 
worst use to which you can put a carpenter is to 
hang him.” 

So the mission departed. What will be thought 
of this clever ruse when I state, on Mr. Brown’s 
authority, that it was afterwards clearly ascertained 
that during the night the artful savage bad pre- 
pared for this tragi-comedy by ascertaining the 
weight of the criminal, and the strength of the 
cord which would not bear it; and thus, with all 
the show of compliance with the European sense 
of justice, he managed to preserve a utilitarian who 
could hew down Joads of timber, and convert it 
into articles of comfort and luxury, of no small 
value to the head of the Maori people. 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘LESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORALS.” 


LESSON VI. 
Srcv. 1.—INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


BeEsrves those parts of the Mind we have been speak- 
ing of, called the Active Principles, as being connected 
directly with the Will, we are conscious of perceiving, 
observing, thinking of various things, remembering, 
examining, understanding, judging, etc.: sometimes 
with deliberate intention so to employ our mind, and 
sometimes without any such design. These intellect- 
ual processes, as they are generally called, are, as has 
been just above said, not connected directly with the 
Will, though indirectly they may be. <A person, for 
instance, who has observed others acquiring glory, and 
whose thoughts have been dwelling much on the sub- 
ject, and who has considered in what way that glory 
was obtained, may perhaps thus form in himself a de- 
sive to obtain it. Or if he has been thinking and in- 
quiring much about wealth, this may lead to a desire 
to gain wealth for himself. And one who has inquired 
Pinto and reflected on the sufferings of the afflicted, may 
thus be led to desire, and to exert himself, to relieve 
them. And so of the rest. 


MIND. 


Srecr. 2.—Tar Witt, CAN INFLUENCE THE FEELINGS 
INDIRECTLY. 


It is remarkable that sometimes people suppose the 
Feelings to be more under the control of the Will than 
they really are. For they often deceive themselves 
(strange as it seems) as to the actual state of their 
own Feelings. A man will perhaps say, without any 
insincerity, that he is “very glad of this,” and “ very 
sorry for that,” or that he feels pity, or veneration, or 
contempt, etc., for so and so, when in reality he feels 
no such thing, but is mistaking for that actual feeling 
the conviction of his understanding that the object is 
one which calls for it, and that he ought to feel so. 
But this conviction is as different a thing from the 
feeling itself, as a blind man’s belief that the sky is 
blue and grass green, is from the actual seeing of 
those colours. 

To attempt by a direct act of the Will to feel pity, 
or love, or any other emotion, or to exhort another to 
do so, would be as vain as to think of winnrne that 
the stomach should digest, or the heart beat, ete. A 
physician does not ¢elZ his patient to alter the circula- 
tion or the digestion, but he administers some medicine 
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which will have that effect. And as we can, by an act | rectly, and learn it; and a third perhaps cau compose 


of Will, swallow such a medicine, and thus indirectly 
produce the effect, so we can, by an act of the Will, 
bring before the mind such thoughts as may excite or 
allay some Feeling. If, for instance, you think over 
the favours and kindness you have received from some 
benefactor, such thoughts will bring you to feel grati- 
tude. If you dwell on the thought of the sufferings 
of any one, this will excite the emotion of compassion. 
If, when you feel angry with any one, you consider 
attentively the provocation he may perhaps think he 
has received, or his imperfect knowledge, or infirm 
health; and, above all, if you reflect on the Parable of 
the Servant who had been forgiven a debt of ten 
thousand talents, and then rigidly exacted payment 
from his fellow-servants; such reflections will tend to 
allay your resentment, And so in other cases. 


Srot. 3.—MEMORY. 


We often hear people speak of a good or a bad 

Memory, or a person of good or of deficient Judgment, 
or of a person of Inventive Genius. But this way of 
speaking rather tends to indistinctness and confusion ; 
because the same person is often found to have a good 
and also a bad Memory for different things. You may 
meet with one man who has a good memory for words, 
but who cannot well remember places or persons. 
Another, perhaps, will seldom forget any place, and 
will remember the face of any one he has once or twice 
seen, but will have a bad memory for words. And we 
usually describe ourselves as having, or not having, a 
good memory in reference to the particular matter 
which happens to be occupying our attention. Ina 
school, for instance, the boys who are remarked as 
having a pafticularly good Memory, are those who 
readily learn words by heart. But amongst grown 
people, a man is usually spoken of as having a remark- 
able Memory, who can tell many Anecdotes, and can 
relate accurately all the circumstances of any occurrence 
he has witnessed. 
+ One man again may have an excellent Judgment in 
Agriculture, or in Navigation, but not in framing 
Laws; another may be just the reverse; and you 
may meet with many other such differences. Then 
again, one who has what is called a ¢urn for Me- 
chanics, may have an inventive genius for Machines, 
but not at all for composing a piece of Music, or a 
Poem; and a great Statesman, skilful in devising Go- 
vernment measures, might be very unskilful in building 
aship or a house. And so in other matters. 


Szor. 4.—Or1GInaL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL 
POWERS. 


If, then, any one says—as sometimes you do hear 
such things said—that Shakespeare and Milton might 
have been as great Mathematicians as Newton if they 
had turned their minds to Mathematics instead of 
to Poetry, or that Newton might have been as eminent 
in Music as Handel, if he had but directed his attention 
to that, this is merely saying that if Newton, or any 
one of the others, had been a totally different kind of 
man from what he was, he might have done such and 
such things. For all experience shows that different 
persons not only have different degrees of ability, but 
also different kinds of intellectual power; and that 
some have more of what is called a natural turn for one 
thing, and some for another. 

It will be best, therefore, not to treat of Invention, 
or of Memory, cach as one distinct Intellectual Faculty, 
but to consider them as modes of action of each of the 
Faculties. One person, for instance, who has some- 
thing of an ear for Music, perceives, and can distinguish 
a Tune; another, perhaps, is able to remember it cor- 





—that is, invent a piece of Music. All these are dif- 
ferent operations of the Musical Faculty. So also one 
person, viewing some machine, will perceive and under- 
stand the construction of it; another, perhaps, will 
also remember this, so as to be able to construct such a 
one; and a third will be able to invent a new kind of 
machine. And all these are modes of action of the 
mechanical faculty. The like takes place with each of 
the other Intellectual powers, which are possessed in 
very different degrees by different persons. 


Szor. 5.—DIFFreRENT SUBJECTS OF THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL PotvEns. 


To speak, therefore, of persons having a good or de- 
fective Memory, or a good or bad Judgment, or much 
or little of Inventive power, without saying “ Memory, 
ete. for what,” is, at best, very indistinct; but if you 
speak of any one’s having much or little of a turn for 
Mathematics, or for Languages, or for Music, or 
Poetry, or some other particular kind of Subject, this 
will be clearly intelligible. 

And this will answer to the way in which we speak 
of the Active Principles. ‘We do not usually speak of 
any one’s having strong or weak Desires, vehement or 
moderate Affections, without specifying “ for what.” 
But we speak of a man having a great Desire for 
Glory, or for Gain, or great or moderate Benevolence, 
etc., describing each according to the objects towards 
which he is inclined. Some persons, indeed, are more 
vehement and energetic in all their desires, and others 
more calm or languid; and some are more generally 
persevering in pursuing an object, and others fickle. 
But what we chiefly characterize men by, is the kind 
of Objects which they are most disposed to aim at. 


LESSON VII. 
Srot. 1.—Seat oF tHE MENTAL POWERS. 


The Intellectual powers are, in ordinary speech, re- 
ferred to the Head, as having some dependence on the 
Brain. If any one makes some great mistake, people 
would be likely to say, ‘‘ Where were your brains ?” 
We speak of a man’s having a good head for business ; 
of having a good or bad head for calculations ; and 
we speak of a man’s carrying such and such know- 
ledge in his head, etc. It is common, also, to speak 
of the qualities “of the Head and of the Heart,” 
as if the Head were the seat of the Intellect, and 
the Heart of the Affections and Sentiments. But 
in former times the Heart was often spoken of as the 
seat of the Intellect also. You may see many instances 
of this in the Bible, where we read of “ Pharaoh’s 
heart being hardened by the Lord;” which evidently 
means that his.intellect was stupified, so that he did 
not perceive what a hopeless contest he was engaged 
in, and what mischief he was bringing on himself. 
Hard-hearted, indeed, in the sense of ervel and tyran- 
nical, he was from the first ; but the hardness of 
heart which led him to hold out in spite of the 
plagues inflicted on him, was evidently an infatua- 
tion of the understanding, sent on him as a punish- 
ment for that cruelty. So also we read of ‘ under- 
standing with the Heart,” and the like. We retain 
one remnant of this kind of language when we 
speak of learning anything by heart. But usually 
we speak of the Heart as the seat of the Affections and 
the Feelings. The cause of this is, no doubt, that 
the action of the heart is very much affected by the 
emotions of the Mind. Any eager desire, or sudden 
joy or alarm, will cause the heart to beat much 
quicker, And thence people were led to suppose that 
the heart was the original seat of those emotions. 
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Sxct. 2.—ANCIENT OPINIONS AS TO THE SEATS OF 
THE PAssIONS. 

Among the Ancients several other parts of the 
Body were supposed to be the proper seats of certain 
acts or emotions of the mind. They often spoke of 
the Liver as the seat of Love, Hatred, and Jealousy : 
probably because the functions of the Liver are apt to 
be deranged by any violent passion. The Latin word 
for Anger was derived from one signifying the Sto- 
mach; and the Greek word for Compassion, from that 
signifying the Bowels ; as, indeed, you may see in seve- 
ral passages of our version of the Bible. And the gland 
called the Spleen (the use of which anatomists have 
not yet discovered) was imagined by the Ancients to 
be the seat of mirth and laughter. Hence, a person 
of a gloomy and harsh disposition was supposed to have 
some defect or disease of the Spleen. And, accord- 
ingly, Spleen—meaning a “ diseased Spleen”—came 
at length to be used to signify a cross and surly 
temper.* 

But it seems to be well ascertained, and is now 
generally admitted, that all the operations of the 
Mind, and all its emotions, are connected with some 
parts of the Brain; though how it is that the Brain 
can be an organ of the Mind, is a mystery which we 
are totally unable to explain. 


Srct. 3.—NATURE FULL OF MYSTERIES. 

But in truth we are surrounded with mysteries, 
which are quite beyond our explanation, though many 
of them are so familiar and common, that we are apt 
to forget that there is anything in them that is at all 
mysterious, or that needs explanation. If any one 
asks why a stone falls to the earth, many people would 
be satisfied with saying that “it is the nature of it :” 
and a natural philosopher would say that it is attracted 
to the earth by the force of gravitation, which is the 
same that attracts the earth towards the sun, and 
keeps it moving round that, instead of flying off in a 
straight line. But what this force is that is called 
gravitation and why and how it is that the sun can 
thus act on the earth at a distance of above ninety 
millions of miles, no one is able at all to explain; any 
more than how the Body and Mind act on each 
other. 

Sect. 4.—THEory or IDEAS. 


Scme persons attempt to explain, in some degree, 
the operations of the Mind, by their theories respect- 
ing Ideas—using that word in a peculiar sense. In 
ordinary language, those who are not pretending to 
set up any theory, use the word Idea nearly in the 
same sense as the word Thought. When a person 
says, “ I have an idea that so and so will be our best 
plan,” he usually means, “that is what I think.” 
When he says, “I have no idea where such and such a 
man is,” he means, “I do not at all know.” And 
when he speaks of several persons having all “the 
same idea on such and such a subject,” he means that 
they are all “thinking alike about it ;” just as we 
speak of several persons being all in the same posture 
when they are all placed alike ; and being of the same 
complexion when they are alike in the colour of their 
skins, 

But an Idea, in the sense in which some philosophers 
use the word, means, not a Thought, but an object of 
thought—a something which they say is in the Mind, 
and on which the Mind is employed. Now, ordinarily 
when a person says that such a thing was, or was not, 
in his mind, he merely means that his mind was, or was 
not, employed about it; that he was, or was not, think- 





* In like manner, we often speak of a man’s “ suffering 
from bile ;”” meaning “‘ some disease of the bile;” for bile is 
not in itself a disease, but it is necessary to life. 





ing of it. But those philosophers suppose that any 
object of thought must be really and literally in the 
mind, just as the heart is in the body, or the kernel of 
a nut in the shell. And since, when we are talking 
about the sun or the moon, or about Alexander the 
Great, or about a king, generally, ete., the real sun or 
moon, ete., cannot itself be im the mind of each of us, 
thence they say that the object of our thoughts is not 
the sun itself, but the Idea of the sun, etc., which they 
describe as a certain picture or tmage resembling the 
thing itself. Now, a picture of a square grass-plot 
must be something green and square; and anything 
exactly resembling a cannon-ball must be something 
round and heavy; and so of other things. And if the 
mind be not itself. material substance, having a cer- 
tain weight, and shape, and colour, and other proper- 
ties of matter, one cannot understand how there can be 
in it any pictures or images resembling objects that 
have these properties. 


Secr. 5.—VaINn ATTEMPTS AT EXPLANATION, 

Such theories, therefore, as I have been speaking of, 
do not seem at all distinctly intelligible, and do not 
really furnish any explanation whatever of the opera- 
tions of the mind, but merely serve to bewilder us with 
words that have no clear meaning. It is best, there- 
fore, to confine ourselves to a simple and plain state- 
ment of such facts as there can be no doubt about. 
When you are thinking of an absent friend, or of a 
house, or any other object that is not before your eyes, 
you can, and often do, form what is called a conception 
of that object, or, as we sometimes say, “figure it to 
yourself ;” that is, you bring your mind into a state 
which somewhat resembles the state it would be in 
if the object were present to your senses ;. and this is 
the simple statement of the fact, which is much better 
than any theory about images existing in the Mind. 

It seems strange that people should be so ready, as 
they often are, to receive, as satisfactory, some theory 
which is not established by any sufficient proof, but is 
a mere conjecture formed to explain a mystery, which, 
after all, it does no¢ explain. But when a man is told 
that so and so is the explanation given by eminent phi- 
losophers, he is likely to take it for granted that it 
must be quite right, without examining carefully whe- 
ther he clearly understands it. And if he finds that it 
conveys but a dim, indistinct notion to his mind, he 
supposes this must be from its being very profound 
philosophy. For as muddy water is often thought 
deeper than it is, from our not being able to see to the 
bottom, while water that is very clear always looks 
shallower than it is, so, in language, obscurity is often 
mistaken for depth. And when a man has thus re- 
ceived some theory as sound, and learnt it by heart, 
and repeated it to others, who believe it just as he had 
done, they will be likely, all of them, to overlook the 
circumstance that they have been deluded by fine 
sounding words, to which they attach no clear mean- 
ing at all. 





Havetocr’s Creep.—Havelock had a firm grasp of 
the great truths of the Gospel. He believed in the help- 
less depravity and ruin of our sinful nature; in salvation 
only through the righteousness, the sacrifice, and the 
mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ; in the necessity of 
being born again by the Holy Spirit, whose power is essen- 
tial to initiate and maintain the Divine life in the soul; 
and these truths he taught to his men, and to his brother 
officers, in his tent. He had a vigorous faith in these car- 
= doctrines of the everlasting Gospel, and by this faith 
he lived and walked. He fought the good fight of faith ; 
and, as he went forth to war against his own sins, against 
the evils of the world, and the temptations of Satan, “ there 
went with him a band of men, whose hearts God had 
touched.” —Owen’s Life of Havelock. 



































